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centre: the administration of railways, canals, post offices, schools and forests, for instance, is each entrusted to a separate department, whose officials are not under the orders of the District Officer of the locality in which they may be employed. But, even so, it is usual to consult the District Officer upon any changes that may affect the public welfare, treating him not only as a governor but as a representative of the people. This system of control has for many years appeared well suited to public needs and conducive to contentment, although it may certainly be charged with having sapped the independence of the village communal authorities. But village institutions have lost vitality, not merely because around them there has been the centralised authority of the District Officer, but because they have been overshadowed by the influence of the contractors whom we found and confirmed in possession of engagements for the collection of the land revenue. In one important respect executive authority has been surrendered into the hands of the people. It was to be expected that Englishmen, familiar with government by elected committees, would endeavour to introduce town councils into India. The tentative efforts that had been made to this end were consolidated and expanded in 1884, during the viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, when British India, rural as well as urban, was endowed with a very complete organisation of committees for the management of local and municipal affairs. They are constituted very largely on an elective basis, and, if they have frequently displayed imcompetence and dishonesty, they may be encouraged by the thought that self-governing bodies in the United Kingdom cannot pride themselves on being quite free from these defects. Their influence has extended beyond the scope of their duties. They have stimulated Indians of energy and intelligence to desire wider influence in the decision of questions that concern larger matters than local affairs.
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